THE   POSITION   OF  THE  SOVEREIGN

ingly he offered advice eat your Majesty's gracious invitation' to grant
Mr Gladstone a dissolution.1 When Mr Gladstone said that, if defeated,
the Cabinet would probably advise a dissolution, the Queen at once
said that she would sanction it.2 This being done, the Government was
defeated and the Queen, anxious for the return of her own party, asked
Lord Rosebery to persuade Mr Gladstone to resign at once.3 The
Queen's party thus came into office once more, and her efforts for the
next few years were directed to the cementing of the Unionist alliance
and the keeping out of the Liberals.4

The Queen's judgment of the Gladstone period of office is summed
up in language which Lord Beaconsfield himself might have used.
* Lord Beaconsfield raised up the position of Great Britain from '74 to
'80 in a marvellous manner. Mr Gladstone and Lord Granville pulled
it down again during the five years of their mischievous and fatal
mis-rule.'S

On no constitutional principles can the Queen's conduct be defended.
It cannot be expected that a monarch of strong \iews will be impartial,
given the atmosphere in which he is bred and in which he lives; it is
to be expected that, normally, he will be more in sympathy with con-
servative than with other opinions. A progressive Government, in the
political sense, cannot expect to have its proposals approved so readily
as a Conservative Government. The monarch, on his side, is entitled to
put his own views before the Government and to ask the Government
to weigh them thoroughly. But if ministers insist, he must give way.
He is not entitled to identify himself with a particular set of measures or
a particular set of party politicians, for, if he does, he himself becomes
a politician, entitled to be criticised and attacked like other politicians.
The justification for his high position and the principles wrhich have
been established to keep his acts out of controversy will then have
disappeared, and he must expect that steps will be taken to limit his
powers.

Queen Victoria offended against these principles. She tried to thwart
the policy which the Liberal party had put before the electors in 1880
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